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of man's powers and the imbecility which he brings
to the use of them, holding up the aeroplane as a
symbol of this contrast, as one of the greatest of man's
inventions, which, nevertheless, threatens his civiliza-
tion with destruction.

But obviously the people who made the first aero-
planes and carried out the early pioneer work were not
supermen. Most of us were great enthusiasts whose
main object in life was to make machines fly. I look
upon Abraham Lincoln, and Andrew Jackson before
him, as supermen, as they predicted all that is happen-
ing now. They both said so long as nations fail to
exercise their prerogative over the creation and issue
of the currency in a proper manner, and permit bankers
and international financiers (bankers) to create nearly
all the currency (which they are able to do owing to
the present method of using cheques. See Chapters
fourteen and fifteen), that it would lead to appalling
indebtedness, crushing taxation, strife, and war.

In The Aeroplane of 14 September 1938, G. G. Grey,
the editor, wrote on this subject thus: e. . . They (the
pioneers) would be the last people to claim any
relationship with supermen. In America the Wright
brothers were simply cycle mechanics, and their great
and successful rival, Glen Gurtiss, was a motor-cycle
builder and racer. In France Bleriot was a maker of
motor-car lamps and the Nieuport brothers and the
Morane brothers and the Voisin brothers were just
well-to-do young sportsmen. The German Rumpler
was in the motor-car trade. In Austria Etrich was
some kind of engineer.

'Anything less like supermen cannot be imagined.
Few were even men of scientific attainment. None of
"them had any inspirations. Most of them were just
dull plodders. And one has only to look at their
early designs and compare them with what we know
even in our lamentably absurd ignorance to-day, to